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the method of studying them according to that 
classification is stated in §87. The alphabeti- 
cal reference-list is simply the place where to 
find any of them directly in that study, and 
later. 

4. Mr. M. calls the space alloted to the ir- 
regular verbs " meagre in the extreme." The 
space cannot be too small if the rules are 
correct, complete, and easily applied by 
students had in view. The verb chosen as an 
example (wrongly quoted by the way), querer, 
can be conjugated by the ordinary student, 
who knows what precedes, as easily and as 
correctly by the directions given in a couple 
of lines, as if the verb were spread out in full 
for the convenience of an indolent intellect or 
a child-learner (for whom the book is not 
written). 

5. The classification of the auxiliaries with 
the irregular verbs Mr. M. considers unhappy, 
because it will prevent the student from be- 
ginning early to construct compound tenses 
and to read. Indeed, this classification, the 
only logically defensible one, does delay by 
two or three lessons the opportunity of " con- 
structing compound tenses"! but it does not 
delay early reading even that much, for no 
reading in my judgment can be profitably 
begun before the irregular verbs are mastered. 

6. Mr. M. condemns as a bad innovation the 
use of the terms ' tonic ' and ' atonic ' for the 
varied forms of the personal and possessive 
pronouns. I cannot claim in this respect any 
"innovation," as the terms occur in both 
purely scientific and other scholarly works. 
To be sure, the terms preferred by Mr. M. 
have much greater currency, but they are in- 
adequate (for instance, yo may be "conjunc- 
tive" or "disjunctive"; mio "pronoun" or 
" adjective " ; etc.). 

7. Mr. M. censures the arrangement of the 
exercises at the end of the book, because ex- 
perience has convinced him that they should 
immediately follow the rules. My experience 
has convinced me that the other arrangement 
is better. 

In conclusion, I must leave it with those 

interested at all in the unpretentious book in 

question, to estimate the value of a summary 

disparagement of it on such grounds as those 

referred to above. 

Respectfully, 

A, H. Edgrbn. 
Goteburg. 



[I beg leave to add the following in regard 
to certain points in Prof. Edgren's letter: 

1. The need of certain syntactical rules in 
connection with the " treatment of forms," is 
clearly felt by Prof. Edgren, and in view of 
this fact, the rules for position of atonic pro- 
nouns are placed in part one, while the rules 
for position of adjectives must occur only in 
part two, and the personal accusative con- 
struction is mentioned among the exercises. 
As they are all considered by the author as 
necessary to a proper comprehension of the 
exercises which are based on the first part of 
the grammar, these facts should all be found 
in their proper place in this first part (not 
necessarily excluding a repetition or cross 
references when the ' Syntax ' is treated). 

Furthermore, the 'only' quoted by the 
author, when taken in connection with the 
paragraph in which it occurs, will be found 
used simply in connection with part one and 
exercises, with no reference to the 'Syntax.' 
In fact, my general criticism is not that im- 
portant facts are omitted, but that "the ar- 
rangement of the material is not well adopted 
for class-work." 

2. The main difficulty in connection with 
the study of Spanish irregular verbs, is not in 
learning the characteristics of each class but 
in knowing which verbs belong to the several 
classes. If the student can associate four or 
five current verbs with each class, he is much 
better equipped for reading, and this, too, 
with very little extra labor. The short de- 
scription of the verbs of each class ought, of 
course, to be added, but (with exception of 
-uir verbs) it does not relieve the beginner of 
the necessity of verifying each new verb by 
means of the general alphabetical index. 

3. My remarks in regard to the twenty-nine 
irregular verbs are intended to apply only to 
the conjugated forms. I regret that my state- 
ment is misleading. These irregular verbs 
are classified according to a well-defined 
system, but, "referring for the forms of each 
verb to the alphabetical list below." The 
verbs in the alphabetical list might have been 
grouped as nearly as possible in accordance 
with the author's classification of irregularities. 
For reference at any later time, these twenty- 
nine verbs, together with the other irregular 
forms, are found in the alphabetical index at 
the end of the book. 
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4 and 5. In regard to the tabular system of 
arrangement, I believe Prof. E. is unique in 
his objection, as also in insisting on a master- 
ing of the irregular verbs before beginning to 
read. 

6. The word " innovation " naturally applies 
only to elementary school grammars. The 
terms "tonic" and "atonic" are, in them- 
selves, easily comprehensible, but, when used 
in reference to kindred pronoun groups, they 
refer to the form of the word and not to its ac- 
centuation in the modern language, thus in- 
volving a knowledge of stress-group phonetics 
needless in an elementary Spanish class. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to say that if 
certain passages in my review are not so 
clearly stated as they might have been, I hope 
the fault will be attributed to the attempt to 
condense the material, so as briefly to mention 
two grammars on the same article. In regard 
to the grammar under consideration, I might 
add that owing to the prominence of the 
author as an educator, it deserves an unbiased 
examination by every teacher of Spanish. 

C. Carroll Marden.] 



A NOTE ON THE ANGLO-SAXON 
'OROSIUS.' 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs:— In Sweet's 'Orosius,' p. 234, 1. 24, 
there seems to be no meaning in td geheton. 
Otherwise the passage is simple enough, 
though the translator has utterly failed to 
understand his original, as a glance at the 
Latin shows. 

I would suggest a change of td geheton to 
tdge heton, or tdga heton. The words ane 
tunecan . . . pa pe tdge heton will thus be a 
rendering of the Latin togae. 

F. A. Blackburn. 

University of Chicago. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

The next regular meeting of the Modern 



Language Association of America will be held 
at Washington, D. C, December 27, 28, 29. 
Members of the Association who wish to read 
papers at this meeting are requested to com- 
municate at once with the Secretary, James 
W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

One of the most easily effected as well as 
most important improvements in the teaching 
of French would be the general substitution, 
in class use, of literature of dignified and sub- 
stantial worth, for so much that is trivial, 
childish, or ephemeral. It is not the fault of 
the French language or of French literature, 
but of an injudicious choice of texts on the 
part of teachers, that earnest-minded students 
are so unfortunately apt to feel, especially at 
an early stage of their course, that much of 
what they are given to read is frivolous or 
simply insipid. For a happy combination of 
dignity with sustained variety, of seriousness 
and instructiveness with vivacity, ' Un Phi- 
losophe sous les toits,' by Emile Souvestre, is 
scarcely to be equalled. Fraser's edition of 
this classic (D. C. Heath & Co.) was favorably 
reviewed in these columns as long ago as 1887 
(vol. ii, pp. 199-201). Another edition, bear- 
ing date of 1893 and coming from the Cam- 
bridge University Press (New York : Mac- 
millan), is by H. W. Eve, M.A., Head Master 
of University College School, London. To 
150 pages of admirably printed text it adds 
over 100 pages of scholarly notes (in which 
there is not a line of superfluity or padding), 
while the Introduction gives an account of the 
author's literary career full enough to serve 
for more than the traditional aggravation of 
ignorance which so often does prefatory duty 
in similar cases. In one important respect 
this excellent edition differs from that of Pro- 
fessor Fraser : it is not provided with a vo- 
cabulary. 
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